THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE
of the trouble arose not from malice or bad intention
or even a bad policy but from misunderstanding and
confusion, and the fact of having no policy at all
which that confusion generates. Particularly was
policy throughout bedevilled by one major con-
fusion, embodied in the slogan emblazoned daily by
a large part of the British Press that 'Sanctions mean
war'.
With as much truth the Press could, of course, have
proclaimed that 'defence means war*. If Italy had
invaded Kenya we should immediately have pro-
voked a state of war by defending Kenya, fighting
Italy. But as Italy knew this, she did not invade
British territory. Had Italy believed that Britain
would defend the Covenant in the same way that
we would defend territory, the international sanc-
tion would no more have meant war than the
national sanction means war. There would have
been no Abyssinian War. As it was, the poison gas
by means of which mainly Italy placed herself in a
position to threaten the canal was carried through
that canal, duly declared to the authorities; the main
guardian of the canal, Britain, facilitated its convey-
ance to the Italian armies.
Imagine this taking place if Italy had been invading
Kenya or even Egypt. It indicates two measures* In
the defence of British territory we are serious, we
mean business and the aggressor knows that because
we have the will we shall have the power. Even
Mr, Garvin warned Mussolini that an attack upon
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